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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Miss TYRRELL had given it to be under- 
stood from the first that her wedding was 
to be a “quiet little affair”; she shouid 
allow her brother to give no party, she 
declared ; but she hoped that all her friends 
would come and say good-bye to her. She 
had hoped this on two or three hundred 
printed cards of invitation, and on the after- 
noon after the garden party, the ‘quiet little 
affair” was lining with carriages the street 
in which the Tyrrells lived, crowding the 
drawing-room to the verge of suffocation, 
and filling the staircase with a confused 
mass of human beings, struggling up to 
the drawing-room door, where “ Lady 
Ellingham,” in a wedding-dress which was 
to be a revelation of the beautiful to the 
conventional herd, was receiving her 
numerous friends. 

Lady Ellingham’s smile was sweetness 
itself; Lady Ellingham’s affectionate cor- 
diality to all comers was unvarying ; but 
there was the faintest shadow of annoyance 
about her nevertheless. To the heroine of 
an occasion it is distinctly annoying to 
hear another woman’s name incessantly on 
the lips of the crowd assembled to do honour 
to herself ; to know that another woman is 
the centre of much talk and conjecture, 
when public attention should be by rights 
concentrated on the said heroine. And 
every one of Miss Tyrrell’s guests was 
asking the same question in slightly varied 





forms. “ Where is Miss Malet?” ‘ What 
an extraordinary thing that Miss Malet is 
not here!” ‘Is it true that Miss Malet 
is not coming?” Selma was not there. 

Lady Ellingham had given utterance 
over and over again, with the utmost 
suavity, to the explanation she had decided 
to offer, of what was to her quite as extra- 
ordinary and inexplicable a proceeding as 
any of her guests found it, And when 
the question was put to her for about the 
fiftieth time, she was still smilingly re- 
gretful. 

“T am sorry to say she is not well 
enough to be here,” she said. “I had a 
little note from her this morning. Dear 
girl, I am so grieved.” 

Lady Ellingham did not think it for the 
public good that she should mention that 
the little note she had indeed received from 
Selma that morning had contained no in- 
formation whatever as to the writer’s health, 
but had said simply, in the fewest possible 
words, that she could not come to the 
wedding. Nor did she think it necessary 
to publish it abroad that the note in ques- 
tion had so astonished and disconcerted her 
that she had taken it straight to her brother 
in his study, and had watched his face 
curiously as he read it. 

Tyrrell had glanced through it, and then 
sat silent for a moment frowning thought- 
fully. 

‘Better say she is ill,” he had said, 
finally, giving the note back to his sister 
and returning to his work, and Miss Tyrrell 
had discreetly retired, burning with mixed 
curiosity and indignation. 

The “little affair” went off brilliantly, 
in spite of Miss Malet’s absence. At about 
half-past four it was hardly possible to 
move in the drawing-room, on the stairs, 
or in the tea-room, and Tyrrell at the foot 
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of the staircase, and desirous of putting in 
an appearance in his drawing-room above, 
was wondering how he was to do it, when 
he became aware of Julian Heriot standing 
against the wall close to him. 

“T’m afraid you're wedged in there,” 
said Tyrrell, pleasantly. ‘‘ How are you?” 

“How are you?” returned the other, 
answering the conventional greeting with 
its equally conventional response, “ Are 
you proposing to go up those stairs?” 
glancing up at them with a slight smile as 
he spoke. 

Well, on the whole, I think not; 
not this minute at least!” returned Tyrrell, 
laughing. ‘‘ Have you been in this corner 
ever since you arrived, Heriot ?” 

It was a kind of tiny recess in the hall, 
into which Heriot had stepped back out of 
the crowd, and as Tyrrell stood in front of 
him, letting the clatter of many tongues 
round them dominate his voice, they were 
inaudible to every one but each other, and 
were practically alone in the midst of the 
crush about them. Heriot did not answer 
Tyrrell’s question. There was a moment's 
pause between them, and then he said, 
looking straight before him at the crowded 
staircase with no alteration of his usual 
expression : 

‘Miss Malet is not here to-day, they 
say!” 

“No!” answered Tyrrell. “She has 
knocked herself up, I’m sorry to say,” 

“T made a fool of myself yesterday,” 
pursued Heriot, in the ‘same unmoved 
voice, drowned for all but Tyrrell by the 
noise of other voices. “I proposed to 
Miss Malet, and—she refused me, of 
course.” He paused an instant, as though 
something in the crowd had caught his 
eye. Tyrrell, completely taken by surprise, 
waited in silence, eyeing him with eyes 
that had suddenly grown very hard and 
cold. “I don’t argue from that very 
natural circumstance that there must 
inevitably be some one else,” Heriot went 
on; “ unless I misunderstood her altogether, 
she is not—engaged.” He had spoken the 
last words very slowly and deliberately, 
and he paused and looked Tyrrell straight 
in the face as he finished. ‘ Don’t you 
think it ‘is time she was?” he said, 
quietly. 

Tke two men faced one another for a 
moment, and Tyrrell tried in vain to read 
the cynical, impassive face before him. 
Then he said, carelessly, taking the other’s 
words intentionally in the simple sense in 
which he knew they were not meant: 





‘Perhaps! Bat she is younger than 
she looks, you know. Well, I suppose 
I must try to get upstairs. See you 
again |” 

He turned away, dismissing Heriot and 
his words from his mind, until it should 
be convenient to him to reflect upon 
them. 

He did not understand them, but the 
present was by no means the time for 
explanations. He had his duties, as host, 
to attend to, and he attended to them 
accordingly with the delightful manner 
which was one of his greatest social charms. 
Julian Heriot watched him for a little 
while moving to and fro in the crowd— 
he himself best knew how—and then he 
went away. 

That same afternoon Humphrey Cornish, 
oppressed with a sense that the day was 
coming when he must take his holiday, 
which he hated prospectively, and during 
which he revelled undemonstratively in 
country sights and sounds, had settled 
down to follow up a hard morning’s work, 
with two or three hours more of the same 
kind, He had been alone in the quiet 
studio for more than an hour, working 
with concentrated, thoughtful face, so 
absorbed that he did not even look round 
when the door opened and shut again 
softly, He was vaguely conscious that 
Helen had come in and was sitting now 
with her needlework in her accustomed 
place at the other end of the room. As 
he had been vaguely conscious before of 
missing her presence, and he had no idea 
that half an hour had passed since her 
entrance, when he said, absently, without 
pausing in his work; 

“ How is she?” 

Helen held her needle suspended in her 
hand as she lifted her head to answer. 
She was quite accustomed to Humphrey's 
ways, and ay ee them simply as part of 
the man she loved when she could not 
understand them. 

“She says her head is better. She 
didn’t open the door, and I hope she was 
lying down,” she answered, softly. ‘The 
sun must have been too hot for her 
yesterday,” she added, meditatively, and 
then there was silence again in the studio 
as Humphrey continued his work, and 
Helen bent her head over the little soft 
white frock she was making for the little 
Helen, Another half hour passed, and 
then the silence was broken a second time. 
There was'a man’s quick step on the stair, 
a step which caused Helen to lay down 
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her work with a low exclamation of 
surprise, as Roger Cornish came into the 
room. 

“ Why, Roger!” said Helen, holding out 
her hand to him, while Humphrey was 
reconciling himself to the conviction that 
he was interrupted, “what a surprising 
time of day to see you |” 

Roger was rather flushed, and he shook 
hands with Helen absently and awkwardly, 
making no apology, as he usually did, 
for interrupting his brother’s work when 
Humphrey collected his ideas with an 
effort and received him with a cordial 
‘Hullo, Roger!” He seemed hardly to 
hear Helen’s words; he replied to her 
question as to Mervyn’s health vaguely 
and as though his thoughts were pre- 
occupied, and after a few minutes: he said, 
abruptly : 

“Helen, don’t think me the roughest 
fellow you know if I ask Humphrey to 
come downstairs with me. I—I’ve got 
some business to talk to him about.” 

Helen rose, laughing at him pleasantly 
as she did so. 

“Of course, Roger!” she answered. 
“But you shan’t go downstairs. I’m 


going to see whether Selma is asleep.” 


She left the room as she spoke, and Roger 
turned sharply to his brother. 

‘Is she ill?” he said, in a low, quick 
tone. 

‘ Selma ?” answered: Humphrey, looking 
at him. “ No—only overtired. What's 
wrong, Roger? Sit down.” 

“T can’t sit down,” returned Roger, vehe- 
mently, turning and beginning to pace rest- 
| lessly up and down theroom. “I’ve come to 
you, because I’ve turned over everything, 


and I can’t think of any other way. You're. 


her brother, or the next thing to it, and 
the only man, I suppose, who has a right 
to interfere. Humphrey, do you know 
that she’s—talked about ?” 

The last words came from him hurried 
and almost muffled, and there was that 
about them which no man could misunder- 
stand. Humphrey moved suddenly, with 
a short, sharp exclamation, and then there 
was a& moment’s dead silence. It was 
broken by Humphrey. 


“Are you speaking of —Selma?” he said. ° 


Roger had come to a sudden stop as he 
spoke his last words, and was standing 
facing his brother, his breath coming very 
quick and short, his face flushed darkly. 

“Yes!” he said, hoarsely. ‘ You know 
how I felt for her once, Humphrey. You 
know that she’s nothing to me now but an 





ideal; but, by Heaven, I'd give all I’ve 
got—except my wife—for your right to 
bring that fellow to book!” 

The first moment of fierce indignation 
over, his brother’s passion had the effect 
of bringing Humphrey to a quieter esti- 
mate of the case. Dreamer and recluse 
as he was by temperament, he had far 
more knowledge of the London world than 
Roger; and the idea, though it was no 
less intolerable, was less inconceivable to 
him than to his brother. 

“Who is it?” he said, shortly and 
sternly. 

Roger broke into a fierce, harsh laugh. 

“The man she looked upon as a kind of 
guardian,” he said. “The man, of all 
others, who ought to have kept every 
breath of scandal from her name, Scandal, 
good Heavens, and Selma! John Tyrrell!” 

Then he told his brother, in short, 
sharp sentences, of the words he had heard 
the night before at his club—the words 
which had been cut short, and turned into 
a sullen apology, by such a fierce outburst 
from himself as had reduced the whole 
roomful to silence. 

‘Perhaps I made the thing worse by 
making such a row,” he finished, ruefully. 
‘“‘ Every one heard, and they'll talk more, 
confound them! If she should hear, Hum- 
phrey! Good Heavens, if she should 
hear !” 

There was no answer, and he turned : 
and began to pace fiercely up and down 
the room again, Humphrey was sitting 
with a clenched hand resting on the arm 
of his chair, and a set, roused expression 
on his face. He was thinking of the 
headache which Helen had found so per- 
plexing in her sister that day; and he 
was thinking that if such shameful gossip 
had come to Selma’s ears, a horsewhip 
would be a mild instrument with which to 
approach the man who had been so careless 
as to render such a catastrophe even re- 
motely possible. "4 

“ What's to be done?” demanded Roger, ' 
abruptly, pulling up suddenly and facing 
his brother. Humphrey rose, and his voice, : 
as he spoke, was very stern and resonant. 

“IT shall see Tyrrell to-night,” he said ; 
and Roger, who had wished from the bottom 
of his heart that it was he and not the 
impractical Humphrey who stood to Selma 
in the place of a brother, was reassured by 
the expression of his brother’s face. 

Helen was somewhat surprised when she 
came back to the studio an hour later, 
thinking that any amount of business 
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might have been discussed in that time, 
to find Humpbrey alone, walking slowly 
up and down the room with a grave, pre- 
occupied face. She was a little surprised 
sgain later in the evening when he told 
her after dinner that he was going out, 

He had determined to go to Tyrrell at 
the theatre — the only place where he 
could be sure of finding him—and he sent 
in a note, asking courteously, but in words 
which hardly allowed of a refusal, for a 
few minutes after the performance, and re- 
questing Tyrrell to say nothing to his 
sister-in-law on the subject. He received 
in return an equally courteous reply, and 
accordingly, ata little before eleven o’clock, 
he was shown into the room where Tyrrell 
transacted his business, and left there with 
the information, ‘‘ Mr. Tyrrell will be off 
in a minute, if you'll sit down, sir!” 

Humphrey did not sit down, however. 
He stood on the hearth-rug with that 
instinct that Jeads a man to take up a 
position near the fire-place, whether the 
season is summer or winter, and contem- 
plated the room with stern, unseeing eyes. 
It was a comfortable-looking room, with a 
curious, indefinable similarity of character 
to Tyrrell’s study in his own house, though 
it was very simply furnished. Everything 
in it was in the same perfect taste. The 
pictures, all connected in one way or 
another with Tyrrell’s profession, were old 
and valuable engravings, the writing-table 
here was only larger than the table which 
gave the other room its character. But 
even the engravings did not attract Hum- 
phrey’s attention, and he was standing 
very much in the position he had originally 
taken up, when, a few minutes later, 
Tyrre]l came into the room, 

*T hope you've not been waiting,” he 
said, courteously, ‘“ Weare a few minutes 
later than usual to-night. Won't you sit 
down?” Tyrrell was looking remarkably 
handsome ; he was still wearing his stage 
dress, a dark, picturesque costume, which 
suited him admirably, and made him look 
ten years younger than he really was. 
He waited while Humphrey, with a quiet 
“ Thanks!” tock the chair he indicated, 
and then seated himself, saying with a 
smile, as he did so: 

“Tam sorry to say I have had no oppor- 
tunity of transgressing your injunction as 
to not letting Miss Malet know of your 
being here, even if I had wished it. She 
has overtined herself, I am afraid. I have 
hardly spoken to her to-night until a few 
minutes ago, She has been looking so ill 





all the evening. I hope I shell find ‘her 
better to-morrow.” 

“You are coming to see her to-morrow?” 
said Humphrey. 

“ She has just asked me to come up to 
your house to-morrow afternoon,” re- 
turned Tyrrell, with another smile. 

There was a moment’s silence. Hum- 
phrey was thinking that if Selma had 
heard of the gossip about, she would 
hardly have asked Tyrrell to come and 
see her, and it made his present business 
simpler in his eyes that it should be 
between himself and Tyrrell, two men, 
alone, Tyrrell, considering that quite 
enough had been said in the way of polite 
preliminary, was waiting for Humphrey to 
come to the point of the interview, and his 
face was quietly attentive and business- 
like when Humphrey began, sternly : 

“Tt is as Miss Malet’s brother that I 
am here to-night, and my business is not 
pleasant. I have to ask you, Mr, Tyrrell, 
whether you are aware of the reports 
abroad ?” 

Tyrrell’s face changed slightly. He was 
surprised, but not, on the whole, dis- 
pleased. 

* Reports ?” he said, easily. ‘“ London 
is a splendid hot-bed for reports. May I 
ask you to explain ?” 

Humphrey looked at him for a moment 
without speaking. With the words he 
had heard from Roger in his ears there 
was something about the careless attitude 
and manner of the other as he sat, leaning 
slightly forward, that stirred -his indigna- 
tion to white heat. 

“T will explain,” he said, his voice 
ringing with the same strong feeling with 
which his usually quiet eyes were alight 
and glowing. And in a few short un- 
sparing sentences he told Tyrrell what 
Roger had told him, 

The words had hardly passed his lips 
before Tyrrell rose abruptly with a low, 
fierce exclamation. 

"Good Heavens!” he said. “Good 
Heavens, Cornish ! ” 

Humphrey made no response. The 
spoken words and their effect upon Tyrrell 
had brought the situation into vivid relief 
in his mind, and his force was concentrated 
in rigid self-control. He sat quite motion- 
less with his clenched hand resting heavily 
on the table, his face set and his lips 
compressed, Tyrrell stood with one arm 
resting on the mantelpiece, half turned 
away from him, and there was a moment 
of dead silence. 
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With all his foresight and knowledge of 
the world, such a contingency as that with 
which he was now brought face to face 
had never occurred to John Tyrrell Un- 
consciously to himself, the relationship as 
master and pupil, which had existed so 
long between himself and Selma ; the semi- 
guardianship which he had exercised over 
her; perhaps even to some extent the 
perfect innocence in Selma herself, which 
rendered the idea of ‘‘ talk” in connection 
with her name absolutely inconceivable, 
had coloured all his theories and all his 
schemes. His first instinct as he realised 
the whole significance of the position, was 
the natural manly one of burning resent- 
ment and indignation, so deep as to hold 
him absolutely speechless. Julian Heriot’s 
words of that very afternoon flashed into 
his mind ; they were only too comprehen- 
sible to him now, and the thought that he 
and many others had heard the words which 
Humphrey Cornish had just repeated to 
him made him clench his teeth fiercely. 

Humphrey was the first to master him- 
self. The tide of intolerable anger retreated 
and left him stern and dignified to the con- 
sideration of the present pressing necessity. 

“T won’t insult my sister,” he said, “ by 
saying that I am not here to ask for any 
explanation from you. We have all been 
more or less to blame. We should have 
remembered the possibility of the world’s 
forgetting what we, of course, never forget 
—that Selma has no older friend than 
you.” Humphrey paused a moment as he 
realised afresh how unpardonable it was 
that it should indeed be Selma’s oldest 
friend who had been so careless of her. 
“The mistake has been made,” he re- 
sumed; “the present point is to retrieve 
it as far as may be. The contradiction of 
the reports lies with you, of course, It 
must be done effectually and quietly, and 
it must be done at once. How do you 
propose to set about it +” 

Tyrrell lifted his head slowly, and 
turned. During the short interval that 
had elapsed since his first exclamation, 
his anger had been succeeded by a swift 
realisation of all the advantages and dis- 
advantages involved in this new turn of 
events, In his indomitable determination 
to possess, sooner or later, that for which he 
had waited so long, and with such relentless 
self-restraint, there was no instrument 
which fate could have placed in his hand 
which he would long have hesitated to use, 
Things had gone much further than he 
had intended ; his foresight had been less 





perfect than he imagined; and whether 
the present circumstances were or were 
not in his favour was a question he could 
not decide, But, at least, they brought 
the crisis, He had heard every word 
Humphrey had spoken ; but his brain had 
been at work without a second’s inter- 
mission, and when the moment arrived for 
him to speak he was prepared. 

“Mr, Cornish,” he said, slowly, “I am 
going to tell you what I know will surprise 
you. This comes more heavily on me 
than you have any idea of, because I love 
your sister. I should have asked her long 
ago to be my wife if I had thought I had 
a chance with her.” 

No course of action on Tyrrell’s part, no 
words he could have spoken could have 
been more electrifying to Humphrey 
Cornish. Too completely taken by surprise 
for the moment to find words, he rose to 
his feet, and as he stood confronting the 
handsome, resolute face before him, 
Tyrrell continued and his manner was 
very dignified and very good : 

“T need not tell you how inexpressibly I 
regret it if any carelessness of mine has 
given rise to these reports. I need not 
tell you that I was in complete ignorance 
of them. Under the circumstances, of 
course, I shall delay no longer, I shall 
take my chance with your sister when I see 
her to-morrow. If she accepts me——” he 
stopped and then finished quietly, “whether 
she accepts me or not, you may rely on 
there being no more reports !” 

They looked one another in the face for 
a@ moment more, and then with a sense 
that the ground was cut away from under 
his feet, that nothing could ever surprise 
him again, and that there was nothing left 
for him to do or say, Humphrey held out 
his hand. 

“Thank yov,” he said, simply; “I 
should have relied on you in any case. 
Under the circumstances there is nothing 
more for me to sav, except that I shall 
hope to congratulate you to-morrow. 
Good night !” 

“Good night!” returned Tyrrell, 
courteously, ‘and thank you for your 
good wishes! To-morrow afternoon !” 





COUSIN SARAH.* 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


THE steamship “ Sirius” lay off Tilbury 
ready to start on her long voyage to Aus- 





* See ‘‘ Mr. Carruthers,” ALL THE YEAR Rounp, 
Third Series, Vol. V., No, 126. 
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tralia, Her cargo was all aboard, her crew 
complete, her steam up. On deck there 
reigned the calm which precedes the storm 
caused by the arrival of a crowd of noisy, 
clamorous, or weeping passengers. But 
that these were not far off was shown by 
the appearance of a tiny black speck within 
the furthest visible reach of the sullen 
Thames water—a speck which grew rapidly 
larger and larger, until it resolved itself 
into a fussy little steam tender, puffing and 
snorting against the side of the larger 
vessel as though in haste to be off again. 
A gangway was thrown out between the 
two, and over this flowed a stream of 
human beings, all, apparently, in a great 
hurry. Fathers, mothers, and their children 
passed along; then travellers in parties 
of twos and threes, attended by excited 
friends ; finally, towards the last, a solitary 
woman, tall and thin, from whose black 
hat dropped a heavy veil, which partly hid 
the pallor of her complexion, and the ia:ge, 
dark circles round her eyes. She came 
on board quite alone, with no one to accom- 
pany her on her journey, no one even to 
bid her God-speed. A forlorn, dismal 
figure, towards which many pitying eyes 
were turned as she stood for a moment on 
the deck, evidently uncertain what to do 
next, 

Colonel Markart was one of those who 
watched her. He turned to his wife, 
standing beside him. 

“My dear, do you see that poor soul 
yonder in mourning? She looks very care- 
worn and desolate. Could you not say 
something to comfort her ¢” 

Mrs. Markart’s eyes followed the direction 
of her husband’s, 

“She has not a very flourishing appear- 
ance, certainly, but as for speaking to her, 
Rowland! Well, she is quite a stranger to 
me, and—and—does it not seem a little 
curious that she should have no friends to 
see. her off on such a long voyage? I 
think it would really be wiser to wait a 
while. We shall find out more about her 
in a day or two. No doubt the first thing 
she will want to do will be to take posses- 
sion of her berth. Ha! I amright. She 
has caught a steward, and he is showing 
her the way downstairs.” 

And, indeed, the lady was rapidly dis- 
appearing inside the deck-house, whence 
a staircase led to the cabins. Mrs, Markart 
found plenty of interesting matters to 
engage her attention, and thought no more 
about Miss Sarah Gardiner until a week 
later, when she crawled languidly on deck, 








where the vast majority of the passengers 
were now beginning to be able to enjoy 
themselves. Colonel Markart and his 
wife, both good sailors, were seated side 
by side in two comfortable deck-chairs, 
when the invalid, having tottered as far as 
her strength would permit, fetched up 
against the rail close by where they were 
sitting. Colonel Markart, always chivalrous 
= impulsive, jumped up directly henoticed 
er. 

“You have been overtasking your 
strength, I fear,” he said, kindly; and 
indeed Miss Gardiner’s ashen face bore 
testimony to its owner’s extreme weakness. 
“Take my chair, while I go in search of 
your own. Where shall I find it ?” 

T have no deck-chair,” replied a weary 
voice ; ‘I thought they were provided on 
board ; I——” 

“They provide camp-stools. on board, 
certainly. But you are not fit to occupy 
one of those luxurious resting-places. Why, 
they have neither backs nor arms. Do 
oblige me by using my chair.” 

“Oh! I could not deprive you of it,” 
— Sarah, shrinking close up against the 
rail. 

But Colonel Markart had recognised her 
now for the lady. he had already asked 
his wife to befriend, and would take no 
refusal, Once in the chair, Sarah Gardiner 
—Cousin Sarab, as she was always called 
by her few surviving relatives—sank back 
with a little contented sigh. 

“This is comfortable,” she whispered, 
closing her eyes. 

‘Of course it is,” assented the Colonel, 
going off himself in search of one of the 
despised camp-stools. 

Mrs. Markart looked on, in not very 
well-pleased silence, while this little scene 
was proceeding. Butshe was really a kind- 
hearted woman, and the stranger's evident 
languor soon excited her compassion. 

“You do not seem strong,” she said, 
when Sarah opsned her eyes and made an 
attempt to sit up. 

“No. I have had so many troubles and 
anxieties lately. They seem to have under- 
mined my health. One by one I have 
lost all those dearest to me in the world.” 
Here she gave a sigh of considerable 
vigour. “I am quite alone now; if you 
knew what that means, you would pity me.” 

*T do pity you,” declared Mrs. Markart, 
readily—all the more readily because she 
had not the least notion of what such 4 
state might be. Colonel Markart, who 
had returned with his camp-stool, over- 
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heard the last words, and looked his sym- 
pathy —a look which his wife surprised 
on its way to Cousin Sarah, and which had 
the effect of freezing up her compassionate 
impulses immediately. 

When she was once more alone with 
her husband, she took him to task. 

“You seem mightily interested in our 
fellow-passenger, Rowland,” she began. 
“ NowI know much more about the female 
sex than you do, and I am always sus- 
picious of these women who represent them- 
selves as being left alone in the world. I 
ask myself whether such isolation is their 
misfortune or their fault. Generally I find 
it is the latter.” 

‘You are very severe, Honora,” cried 
her husband. “This poor soul seems to 
me 80 utterly inoffensive. What can she 
have done to offend you?” 

“She has not offended me. IfI were a 
man, I should probably think of her as you 
do. Being a woman—well, I think of her 
a8 &@ woman would think; that is all.” 

“T hope, my dear, that my sympathies 
may always be with suffering humanity,” 
retorted the Colonel, grandiloquently. 

“ With suffering humanity in feminine 
form! Yes, I dare say they will,” re- 
marked Mrs, Markart, some sharpness in 
her tone. . Then she laid her hand on her 
hasband’s arm and smiled up into his face. 
“Meanwhile we won't quarrel over a 
total stranger,” she said. 

“You are a better woman than you 
make yourself out to be, Honora,” replied 
the mollified Colonel. 

Now it was one peculiarity of Cousin 
Sarah’s to be guilelessly confiding. Before 
the journey was half over, her new acquaint- 
ances had heard a great deal of her family 
history, including, of course, the episode of 
Mr. Carruthers from Miss Gardiner’s point 
of view. 

“ He was so good, and kind, and noble,” 
she explained, “and so devoted to me. 
Never had woman a more chivalrous lover. 
Long, long ago, when we were both young, 
he asked me to marry him; but his 
prospects were uncertain, and my father, 
who was alive then, would not let his only 
daughter leave him for India with an 
almost penniless young man. So Fred— 
that is Mr. Carruthers, you know—sailed 
alone, and he was away for years, until his 
wretched health obliged him to return 
home again. But he had never forgotten 
me. He sought me out and renewed his 
offer. Our positions were changed now; 
for my father had died in debt, and I 


a 





was a poor, penniless governess, while he 
was a wealthy man. You can imagine how 
bright my prospects seemed. The doctors 
assured me Fred would soon grow strong 
again, and we waited and waited, patiently 
at first, then more anxiously, for what 
never came, The painful suspense told 
upon me also; but I was able to keep up, 
and be a comfort to him, until—until——” 
here her voice quavered, broke, and died 
away in a little half-strangled sob. 

This fragment of autobiography did, at 
last, rouse Mrs, Markart’s interest and 
sympathy. The Colonel, blowing his nose 
loudly, muttered something about going 
to see the log, and marched away out 
of sight. His wife laid a caressing hand 
on Sarab’s arm. 

“Don’t tell me any more,” she said ; 
“it must be so terribly painful to you. 
I understand now what you meant when 
you said you were alone in the world.” 

Sarah nodded assent. 

“These dispensations are very mys- 
terious,” continued Mrs. Markart, piously. 

Sarah nodded again. 

“I do feel for you very much, When 
one has a good husband oneself, one can 
comprehend better what you have lost.” 

Sarah nodded a third time, and then 
the ladies sat on for a while in silence, 
taking more pleasure in each other's 
company than they had ever done before. 
Henceforth the relations between them 
grew much less strained, and by the time 
Melbourne Harbour was reached, Mrs, 
Markart had so far forgotten her first 
impressions as to suggest that Cousin 
Sarah should accompany them ashore, and 
have the Colonel’s assistance with her 
luggage. 

“T have not much of that,” said Sarah, 
with a plaintive little smile. “My doctor 
ordered me off in such a hurry, that I 
had no time to buy an outfit—even if I 
had had the means,” she added, softly. — 

‘My dear young lady, you will find all 
you require in Melbourne,” the Colonel 
assured her. “You told us you had a 
brother here, and in that you are fortunate. 
We are only tourists, come to spy out 
the land, and expect no one to meet us. 
Tell me what your brother is like, so that 
I may look out for him.” 

“‘T__]_—hardly know,” stammered Sarah. 

Mrs. Markart and her husband ex- 
changed glances at this unexpected an- 
nouncement, and Cousin Sarah, observing 
their looks, hastened to explain, 

“ My brother is much older than I am, 
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and has been out here so many years. 
There is a great difference between a lad 
of twenty and a man of fifty-five.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” assented the 
Colonel. ‘ And, if I may be permitted to 
say so, you will be equally a stranger to 
him. But you will recognise one another 
sooner or later, and meanwhile the wife 
and I will look after you.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Sarah; and 
after that she sat quite still and passive, 
while the necessary preparations were 
made for the passengers to disembark. 

But although Colonel Markart waited 
until nearly all had gone ashore, he could 
see no one who appeared anxious to make 
acquaintance with Cousin Sarah. She, on 
her part, seemed to grow more and more 
uneasy while stranger after stranger passed 
her by. At last her discomposure found 
vent in words. 

“ He cannot have received my telegram,” 
she said. “I could not write, for my 
letter would have come by this very 
steamer. But I have his address, I am 


sure it will be all right directly.” 

She drew from the inside of her glove— 
that most convenient receptacle for odds 
and ends to flurried women—a crumpled 


bit of paper, and held it towards the 
Colonel. He took it, and read the address 
it bore: “Mr. James Gardiner, 28, Dash 
Street, Melbourne.” 

‘Why, this is the street where our 
hotel is,” he cried. ‘ You must come with 
ue, my dear lady, and we will set you 
down as we pass.” 

Mrs. Markart, who felt really sorry for 
the forlorn plight of her new acquaintance, 
cordially seconded the invitation. Sarab, 
listless and apathetic as usual, quietly 
accepted it. Mrs. Markart, an alert, 
energetic little woman, marvelled how she 
could maintain her equanimity under such 
trying circumstances. Under no burden 
of anxiety, she thought, could her spirit 
have been so entirely subdued. This im- 
pression of utter crushedness was indeed 
the one Cousin Sarah’s appearance and 
manner generally produced. It had served 
her well before now, and it was to continue 
to serve her well amid her new surround- 
ings. The cultivation of a cheerful spirit 
may be commended, but does not always 
prove so profitable as a dejected demeanour. 
On men especially does meek helpless- 
ness act with great effect; but in Cousin 
Sarah’s case Mrs. Markart also felt moved 
to sympathy, while the Colonel bustled 
about with exceeding zeal and many en- 





couraging words. It appeared that in the 
drive from the quay to the hotel they 
would have to pass 28, Dash Street, so the 
cabman was given that address, and told 
to stop there on his way. When the 
vehicle drew up, however, it was seen that 
the house was empty and its windows 
shutterless, while a huge placard, hanging 
across the lower ones, announced “ This 
desirable family residence to be Jet or 
sold.” 

“Hey! hey! What’s this?” cried the 
Colonel, when the true state of the case 
dawned upon him. 

Cousin Sarah’s face assumed a ghastly 
pallor. Her indifference entirely forsook 
her. She looked as though she were about 
to faint. 

“ This—this—certainly was his address,” 
she stammered. “Oh! what shall I do, 
what shall Ido?” She buried her face in 
her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

The Colonel was, for the moment, quite 
nonplussed, but his practical wife came to 
the rescue. 

“ Rowland! we must ask Miss Gardiner 
to be our guest at the hotel for this one 
night. They will have a directory there, 
and you will easily find her brother's 
address. Most likely he has removed to 
another house, and that would account for 
his not receiving the telegram. If he was 
dead, you would have been sure to hear of 
it.” This to Cousin Sarah. 

Cousin Sarah stayed her tears, and 
gratefully accepted the kind offer. One 
night thus provided for, more might follow. 
Nothing is more uncertain than apparent 
certainty, and she knew very well, that it 
was 80 long since she had had any tidings of 
her brother, that he might have left Mel- 
bourne for some other place, or even have 
departed to a better world without her 
being any the wiser. For it was more 
than thirty years since the young man had 
quitted his home, after a violent quarrel 
with his father, and, excepting the fact |. 
that he had married an Australian lady, 
no one in England knew anything about 
him. Of all this, however, Cousin Sarah 
had not informed her new friends, and 
such plausible explanation as she had 
hitherto given of her brother’s non-appear- 
ance had quite satisfied them. Now, both 
husband and wife began to feel just a little 
anxious. They had not lived to their time 
of life without becoming aware that adven- 
turers and adventuresses abound in the 
world, and that the latter especially are 
to be dreaded. Once in their own room 
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at the hotel, Mre, Markart suggested that 
it would be desirable to institute immediate 
enquiries after the missing brother, and at 
the earliest possible moment her husband, 
who quite agreed with her, went off in 
search of a directory. He returned to his 
ladies in the drawing-room with the book 
open in his hand, and an expression of 
extreme perplexity on his face. 

“T fear I bring you bad news, Miss 
Gardiner,” he began, “ but I cannot find 
your brother’s name anywhere in this 
work, There are two ladies, Miss Sophia 
and Miss Anna Gardiner, living at 12, 
Belle Vue, wherever that may be, and as 
there seems no one else more likely to be 
your relatives, perhaps we had better seek 
them out.” 

Sarah shook her head decidedly. 

“They cannot belong to me,” she said. 

“But, if you remember, you told us 
your brother was married,” observed Mrs. 
Markart. ‘“If—if—as seems probable, 
anything has happened to him, may not 
these be his daughters? At any rate it is 
our duty to enquire.” 

Cousin Sarah began another feeble pro- 
test. She was exhausted by her long 
She needed a few days’ rest 
before undergoing any fresh anxiety. By- 
and-by she would feel stronger, and 
better able to face strangers. The soft- 
hearted Colonel, looking at her pallid face, 
felt inclined to let the matter drop for a 
few days, and allow the stranger to live in 
peace as his guest. But Mrs. Markart 
negatived this at once. 

“Tf you suggest any such thing, Row- 
land, we shall never get rid of her. I 
believe I am growing suspicious again. 
Besides,” observing her husband about to 
protest, “I really want you all to myself, 
you dear old fellow. Now promise me you 
will find out where Belle Vue is, from the 
people here, and let us deposit Miss 
Gardiner there before lunch-time  to- 
morrow.” 

* But suppose these ladies turn out to be 
no relatives of hers ?” 

‘*In that case we shall go up the country 
to-morrow afternoon,” said the little lady, 
decidedly. 

So then the Colonel knew there was no 
help for it, and next morning it was in- 
timated to Miss Gardiner that he would 
be ready to escort her at half-past eleven. 
It was Mrs. Markart who explained the 
arrangement, and Cousin Sarah was acute 
enough to perceive that any further objec- 


journey. 





tions would be raised in vain. So she put 


on her most depressed and submissive air, 
until the Colonel really began to feel as 
though he were a wicked tyrant ordering a 
poor captive off to execution. His wife 
saw the softening in his face, and thereupon 
announced her intention of accompanying 
them—for a drive. 

“T can sit in the carriage, and look about 
me, Rowland, while you deliver Miss 
Gardiner,” she remarked, with a bright 
little laugh. Bat her husband knew what 
this meant, and felt that under no circum- 
stances whatever was Cousin Sarah to be 
allowed to re-enter the vehicle. 

No. 12, Belle Vue, was one of a row of 
small houses, just like dozens of the same 
kind in England. The front windows all 
looked on to a narrow street, the back ones 
on to dull little yards, so that the name 
appeared somewhat of a misnomer, unless 
the tenants preferred the study of mankind 
to that of nature. Colonel Markart rang 
the bell, and disappeared within the narrow 
doorway. Hecame back presently, looking 
as though relieved from a great anxiety. 

“Tt seems all right, Miss Gardiner,” he 
said. ‘‘Thoe ladies must be your nieces. 
At any rate their father bore the same 
name as your brother, and hailed from the 
same part of England, too, And they 
remember him talking about a sister, much 
younger than himself. You had better go 
in; they will be pleased to see you.” 

Mrs. Markart shook hands upon that 
with a few pleasant words of good-bye. 
The Colonel helped Cousin Sarah to alight, 
and carried her bundle of rugs up the path 
for her. At the door, he thrust his hand 
into his pocket and pulled out a piece of 
paper, which, when he shook hands with 
her, he pressed into her palm. 

* You — you— perhaps you will allow 
me,” he stammered. ‘ You—you—told 
me—that is——” 

There words failed him, but C usin Sarah 
was evidently not going to take offence, as 
the poor gentleman seemed to fear. Her 
fingers closed over the bank-note. 

“You are very, very kind,” she said. 
“T mentioned long ago that I was not a 
wealthy woman, and I am not ashamed to 
accept help in my poverty. Thank you.” 

Tnen she vanished through the door, and 
Colonel Markart returned alone to the 
cab. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” he said, with 
a sigh of relief. 

‘We will make sure it ends well by 
leaving Melbourne this afternoon. We 
can see the city when we return here to 
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catch the steamer home,” replied Mrs, 
Markart, in happy ignorance of the parting 
present of that ten-pound note. 


While Cousin Sarah was walking up the 
narrow path leading to the door of No. 12, 
Belle Vue, she made up her mind what she 
must do. Nothing more was evidently to 
be expected from Colonel and Mrs, Markart, 
It was therefore her menifest duty to 
cultivate her newly found relations, The 
exterior of their establishment did not 
promise great riches, but ic a woman with 
but a few shillings in her purse, beside the 
ten-pound note just given her, very little in 
the way of accommodation was better than 
none at all. Her travelling companions 
would have been amazed, therefore, could 
they have beheld the effusive way in which 
Cousin Sarah embraced her nieces, and 
enquired into their family history. That 
their father had been her brother was 
speedily established, and she sat between 
them, holding a hand of each in her deep 
sympathy, while they gave the details of 
his last illness, and told how his death had 
obliged them to seek a less expensive 
home, and forced the younger sister to eke 
out their income by an engagement as 
daily governess. 

“You poor, dear things!” cried Cousin 
Sarah, who until half an hour ago had not 
been aware that she possessed any nieces, 
“ How glad I am I have found you! Now 
your struggles are over, for I shall soon 
have enough and to spare for all of us.” 

And then she proceeded te give an 
account of Mr. Carruthers, just as she had 
done to Colonel Markart, only she now 
added a little to her tale. 

‘“When dear Fred’s papers were exa- 
mined, it was found that he had left a will, 
leaving me the greater part of his fortune, 
Naturally, his relations were somewhat 
annoyed, though, if they had only reflected 
for a moment, they would have seen that 
it was entirely my consideration which 
had prevented me having a right to all 
Mr. Carruthers possessed. Indeed, by his 
own wish, I should have married him 
directly he returned from India. But my 
health was delicate, and I did not think it 
right to inflict upon him an invalid wife. 
So here I am, left alone’ in the world, 
with only you girls belonging to me.” 

The three women pressed closer together, 
and indulged in a little sympathetic 
weeping. Thon Sarah took up her tale 
again. 

‘Of course, what with one anxiety and 








another, my health did nut improve, and 
the doctors at last advised me to try a 
long sea voyage. I thought immediately 
of your father, who had certainly the first 
claim to share my good fortune. I have 
come too late to cheer him ”—here a little 
half-stifled sob—‘ but I feel that you, dear 
Sophia and Anna, will console and sustain 
me, I was not wanted in England for the 
present ; indeed, as my lawyers assured me, 
so many cruel things are being said about 
me, I am better away. By-and-by we 
may return there together—when matters 
are settled.” 

“ But— but—won’t that cost a great 
deal?” ventured the elder of the sisters, who 
had always had more experience of the 
want of money than of its possession. 

‘Oh! there will be plenty for all of us,” 
said Cousin Sarah, loftily. And her nieces 
were only too thankful to take her at her 
word, 

So the younger one gave up her daily 
engagement, in order to devote her- 
self to waiting upon the rich relative, who 
was shortly to make life so easy to the 
struggling sisters. A servant was hired, 
and empty houses inspected. But it was 
difficult to find one exactly suitable, and 
meanwhile Sarah’s health visibly failed, 
until it became necessary to call in a 
doctor. 

“Why, she is in the last stage of con- 
sumption,” he said, after he had examined 
his patient. ‘I am sorry to tell you so 
abruptly, Miss Gardiner ; but if your aunt 
has any affairs to settle, she should do so 
at once.” 

“‘T believe her affairs are all settled. 
My aunt is a lady of considerable fortune, 
which we inherit from her.” 

‘T am very glad to hear that,” remarked 
the doctor kindly, for he had long known 
and been sorry for the improvident 
Englishman’s daughters. ‘Then you can 
get her all necessary luxuries. I was not 
quite sure about ordering them.” 

“We should certainly wish my aunt to 
have everything suitable,” said Miss Anna, 
quite with an air of possession. But though 
it was easy to say 80, it speedily became 
rather difficult to find the wherewithal to pay 
for the wine and delicacies which the doctor 
now felt himself at liberty to prescribe. The 
sisters received plenty of kind words and 
promises from their aunt, and spent 
many pleasant hours assisting her to build 
splendid castles in the air about their future. 
But the present went unprovided for, until 
clamorous tradespeople made it imperative 
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to find some ready money. After many 
consultations, if was resolved to lay the 
state of things before the invalid, who 
could certainly have had no ideaof her nieces’ 
pecuniary anxieties, or she would have 
come to their rescue, as their visitor and 
future benefactor ; they felt it was a delicate 
step they were about to take, but necessity 
knows no law, and capricious Fortune 
herself seemed to favour them. 

One morning the postman brought a 
letter to No. 12, Belle Vue, addressed to 
Miss Gardiner, Post Office, Melbourne, and 
asked whether it was for any one there. 
The letter manifestly came from England, 
where Sophia and Anna had no corre- 
spondents, and where even their father 
seemed to have had none during the last 
years of his life, But Cousin Sarah was, 
they knew, expecting to hear from her 
lawyers, and to receive remittances from 
them. Might not this seared and smeared 
envelope contain the cheque which should 
deliver them fromall their anxieties? Eager 
and excited, they carried it up to her room, 
for the invalid, who suffered much from 
bad nights, never left her bed until midday. 
She said at once that the letter was for 
her, she knew the handwriting ; and Sophia 
and Anna propped her comfortably up 
with pillows, and discreetly retired to the 
window while she read it. They did not 
wish her to think them curious, But most 
curious they were, nevertheless, and as soon 
as the rustle of paper told them the sheets 
were being folded up once more, they came 
forward to the side of the bed, and began 
to explain their pressing necessities, 

Sarah listened quietly to all they had to 
say. The hectic flush on her cheek grew a 
little more vivid, her eyes a little brighter, 
that was all. 

“T am so sorry, so very sorry,” she said. 
“But courage, my dears, courage. I have 
news here from England,” laying her thin 
hand upon the newly arrived letter. “The 
will is proved, and by the next mail I 
expect to receive my remittances. Have 
you no friends who would help you until 
then?” 

Her nieces looked at one another. 

“If you are quite sure,” Sophia began, 
hesitatingly. 

“Sure! Of course I am sure!” cried the 
invalid, with more vigour than her evident 
state of prostration could have led any one 
to expect. 

“Then, my sister and I have been 
thinking we might venture to use our 
small savings to meet present liabilities. 





They are not large—just enough to pay our 
funeral expenses, you know, and-——” 

Cousin Sarah interrupted the speaker by 
a ghastly laugh. 

“Funeral expenses!” she cried, in a 
shril], strained voice. ‘Those certainly 
never need providing for. They may’ be 
safely left to our friends. Some one is 
sure to bury us. Ha! ha! hal” 

Then, seeing the horror depicted on the 
listeners’ countenances at her unseemly 
levity, she added quite calmly, and in her 
ordinary tone : 

“My dears, it will be all right. You 
may safely use your reserve fund. But I 
did not dream I was such a burden upon 
you. You should have told me sooner. 
Now let me go elsewhere. I dare say 
Providence will raise up some good 
Samaritan to care for me until I hear again 
from England.” 

To this, however, the nieces would by 
no means consent. They were certainly 
not going to commit the mistake of killing 
the goose which was to lay them such 
— eggs. By the time their own 
unerals arrived, no doubt hearses, and 
plumes, and flowers could be amply pro- 
vided. The few pounds they had scraped 
together with such difficulty, would suffice 
to keep the wolf from the door until the 
next mail arrived. So a more luxurious 
little repast than usual was prepared for 
Cousin Sarah’s midday meal, and the sisters 
felt they were acting wisely. When they 
went into the invalid’s room later in the 
afternoon, they found her writing a letter. 

“T have been thinking over what you 
told me, dears,” she said. ‘‘ And lest there 
should be any unforeseen delay about legal 
matters, I am sending for your grand- 
father’s plate, which was left to me, and 
saved from the wreck of his affairs, to be 
despatched at once. It is stored now in 
London. But if the worst comes to the 
worst, it will be easy to turn it into money, 
and, anyway, you inherit it after me, and 
may as well have it in your possession, If 
I had known I should find two such dear 
nieces here, I would have brought it out 
with me.” 

“Oh, aunt, you are too good—too kind,” 
sobbed the grateful and gratified nieces in 
chorus. 

‘*No, no, children,” said Sarah, who 
frequently stood upon the dignity of her 
age. ‘You are the only members of my 
own family left to me. It is my daty 
and my pleasure to do what I can for 
you,” 
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For she knew now that not many weeks 
of life remained to her; yet, as the days 
passed by, even these seemed likely to 
lengthen out too long. The little hoard 
was spent, and still neither remittances nor 
plate arrived, while the invalid grew weaker 
and weaker, and needed ever increasing 
care. It became a question at last whether 
the patient or the pence would hold out 
longest. One day, when she appeared a 
little stronger than usual, some hint of the 
extremity was given to Cousin Sarah. 

‘Take my purse—all—all—I have,” she 
gasped, in a faint, broken voice. 

In the purse were five golden sovereigns. 
The day that the last of these was broken 
into she died. 


Time went on. No box of plate arrived, 
or was ever heard of ; but a letter addressed 
to Miss Sarah Gardiner did. Her nieces 
opened and read it. 

** 87, Connaught Square, 
‘* London. 

“*MADAM,—I cannot imagine what you 
mean by forwarding me a paltry five-pound 
note in satisfaction, as you say, of my just 
claims. You assured me that, if I would 
wait until you reached your wealthy rela- 
tives in Australia, I should be paid in full. 
I have waited with most disappointing 
results. Unless I hear from you by the 
next mail, I shall take steps to inform 
your friends of my claims upon you, and 
shall also bring them into the law courts. 

* Yours obediently, 
‘ THOMAS Brown.” 

“Whatever does this mean?” cried 
Sophia Gardiner, in much dismay. 

“Some villain is trying to threaten our 
poor dear aunt. Most likely he is an emissary 
of Mr. Carruthers’a family. She said they 
were furiously angry at her inheriting 
under his will. It is a cruel shame; but 
we can only be thankful the letter did not 
come to trouble her last hours. It must 
be answered at once,” 

Thus Miss Anna, who in these funereal 
days was giving herself all the airs of an 
heiress. Her eldersister was more prudent. 

“ Perhaps the best way will be to send 
it to our aunt’s lawyers, Do you know their 
address ?” she asked. 

“'N-o,” said Anna, and then it suddenly 
occurred to both sisters that, as Miss Gar- 
diner’s nearest relatives and representatives, 
they were entitled to look over her papers. 
Among them the lawyers’ address was 
certain to be found. They failed to dis- 
cover it, however, but they came upon 





something else, even more important, a 
letter directed to Miss Sarah Gardiner, 
Post Office, Melbourne, presumably the 
one she had declared to come from her 
lawyers, for no other had she been known 
to receive, and no other was found among 
her few belongings. It ran thus: 


‘*87, Connaught Square, 
* Lon 


on. 

“ DEAR MapAm,—You told me | should 
hear from you as soon as you reached Aus- 
tralia. Your ship was duly telegraphed, and 
I have allowed time for two return mails to 
arrive, as I was loth unduly to press you. 
Neither of these mails has brought me any 
tidings. I should be glad to hear without 
further delay, as it is entirely owing to my 
assistance and pecuniary help that you are 
in your present satisfactory position. You 
will remember that when first I promised 
to assist you in palming an imaginary Mr. 
Carruthers off upon your Yorkshire rela- 
tives, you agreed to give me half of all the 
money the fiction gained you. I was 
aware of your own slender circumstances, 
and feared there might be some risk 
attending our proceedings. But you were 
already owing me money which I saw no 
chance of having repaid without making 
an extraordinary effort. Your health was 
also failing, and unless some fresh means 
of stimulating your friends’ affection could 
be devised, you were not likely to receive 
much more help from them. In fact, you 
had tired them out as you had tired me. 
But the prospect of such a brilliant match 
as that with Mr. Carruthers was, you 
assured me, quite enough to open their 
purse-strings, for you were well aware of 
their liberality in the matter of wedding 
presents, which, under your circumstances, 
would be iikely to take the form of cheques. 
I allowed myself to be persuaded, I agreed 
to personate M-. Carruthers, to write you 
letters in his name, to send presents pur- 
porting to come from him, to arrange with 
a florist to supply you with flowers during 
your Yorkshire visit. All this I faithfully 
performed. Suddenly you return to 
London and announce that your fraud is 
on the point of being discovered, and you 
must leave England at once. Again I 
present my little account. You implore 
me to grant you time, and again I allow 
myself to be persuaded. I do more, I 
permit you to occupy your old rooms in 
my house, and I help you to make arrange- 
ments for your hurried journey. You 
leave me, protesting that my kindness 
shall not go without its reward. But no 
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reward comes, and I apply to the florist to 
know how he has fared. He, wise man, 
has sent his little bill to the address given 
him in Yorkshire, and has had it paid 
without a single question being asked. 
For reasons you can understand, I am 
debarred from taking a similar course, 
You seem to have forgotten our bargain, 
but I have not, and I must request a 
remittance at once. Kindly forward it by 
the next mail. 
“Yours obediently, 
“THomas Brown.” 

Thus it was made manifest that Mr. 
Carruthers, the expected fortune, and the 
family plate were alike mythical. Cousin 
Sarah, simple as she looked, had taken in 
all her relatives. 


About this time, Colonel and Mrs. 
Markart found themselves once more in 
Melbourne with a few days to spare 
before their steamer sailed. These they 
employed in seeing the city, and in the 
course of their peregrinations they came 
past 28, Dash Street. 

“See, my dear,” said the Colonel, 
pausing before the neglected-looking habi- 
tation, “this house is still to let, and it 
has grown none the cleaner during our 
absence.” 

“T wonder what became of Miss Sarah 
Gardiner,” observed Mrs. Markart. ‘Did 
she ever find her brother, and where is 
she now? I should rather like to find out.” 

They were soon to know, for in the 
local evening paper, Colonel Markart 
pointed out the following announcement 
among the deaths, to his wife : 

* September 30th, at No. 12, Belle Vae, 
Sarah Gardiner, only daughter of the late 
James Gardiner, Esq , of Highfield, Clap- 
ham, near London, aged forty-five. Deeply 
regretted.” 

It is almost needless to say that her 
nieces had inserted the paragraph before 
they found Mr. Brown’s letter. 





SKETCHES IN THE SCILLIES, 


At Penzance the other day I asked 
casually about the Scilly Islands, as if they 
were a sort of St. Kilda, inhabited by people 
absurdly superstitious in the matter of 
influenzs, and dependent rather upon the 
courtesy of passing ships than upon trade 
and their own fertility. I could not more 
lamentably have displayed my ignorance. 

“ Why, sir, they be as nice and kind a 





folk as you'd like to see,” exclaimed the 
Newlyn fisherman whom I accosted on 
the subject. 

“ And are there hotels ?” 

‘Indeed and there be. But don’t you 
go to any such ridiculous places as them. 
I’ve heard say they make you pay one-and- 
six just for the waiting—every day, you 
mind. And the rast in the same way. 
Tell me, sir, have you a mind to go to 
they?” 

“To they ?” 

‘To them there islands, sir?” 

‘Well, I really don’t know ; it is quite 
possible,” 

“Very good. Then I'll just write down 
the name of an honest man whose house 
you shall go to, and he and his missus will 
be as proud of you as can be, and stuff you 
with clotted cream.” 

“Qh, as for that, I do not care so much 
for clotted cream.” 

“ And the best fish in the market, sir.” 

“ Well, well a 

To cut our talk short, I accepted the old 
fellow’s scrap of paper, and went on my 
way. 

The next day at three o'clock I went 
aboard the “Lady of the Isles,” and in 
four hours I was set ashore at St. Mary’s, 
the chief town of the Scillies, in a gale of 
wind so strong that I had to clutch my 
hat to keep it from careering in front 
of me. 

It had not been at all a nice passage. 
The boat is a little one, with insufficient 
accommodation for passengers. Most of 
what space was at our disposal was equally 
at the disposal of a number of fish-buyers, 
with hundreds of stale fish-baskets. From 
these proceeded a perfume which was not 
sweet, 

Then the sea was distinctly choppy, and 
the little steamer pitched desperately. In 
fact, nearly every one was ill, and we did 
not feel much affection towards the low, 
black rocks which at about seven o'clock 
began to declare themselves before us, 
behind, and in the midst of the uproarious 
south-western sea. 

For the first nightI did not heed my 
Newlyn friend’s introduction, especially as 
it was addressed to a native of one of the 
other islands. Not for a considerable bribe 
would I have crossed the three miles of 
waterway which kept me aloof from his 
house ; nor would the St. Mary’s boatmen 
have undertaken the task with such weather 
in their teeth—or at least not without an 
expensive stipulation. 
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A crowd of blue-jerseyed Scillonian 
fisherfolk and two or three visitors met us 
on the pier, with critical expressions in 
their eyes. It is so charming to stand on 
firm land and behold the sallow faces 
of the seasick, That, at any rate, is 
what they seemed to be saying within 
them. And a man must be philosophic 
to the crown of his head if he can endure 
this sort of thing without a feeling of 
irritation, 

In two minutes, however, I wasin a little 
avenue of diminutive palm-trees beyond a 
high iron gate, and with the cheerful lights 
of an hotel infront. It is a cosy house, this 
of Tregarthen’s, and none the worse for its 
low rooms and cramped passages. Fora 
good many years it was the property of one 
Captain Tregarthen, who for long had 
charge of the steamer plying between 
Penzance and the isles. But now he has 
retired to the churchyard, and his daugh- 
ters reign in his stead. Tregarthen’s is 
a byword in Scilly. It calls up in Scil-- 
lonian mind a picture of a hale, genial old 
seaman, in whom sociability was strongly 
developed. 

There were four guests here, all as red 
as turkey-cocks. They were delighted 
with the island; everything, from the 
garden to the clotted cream, was admirable, 
They had had the most charming weather, 
and now their holiday was at an end. 

The next day saw the last of them in 
Scilly. They travelled back in the storm, 
which still held, and if the captain of the 
“Lady of the Isles” may be credited, 
they are not likely soon to forget their 
passage. 

This first day also I stayed in St. 
Mary’s, and also another day. It was 
furious weather. I could not move out 
without being pelted by rain-storms ; and 
on the southern coast the sea ran scores 
of feet high. For a while I enjoyed the 
spectacle of Pellinius Head and Porthellick 
Bay — sometimes called Hell Bay — with 
their squadrons of waves roaring upon 
the rocks ; but it grew tiresome after a 
while, 

The little harbour of the town was thick 
with luggers, all huddled together out of 
the way of the wind. Now and again 
another would come into sight, between 
the Isle of Samson or Tresco and St. 
Mary’s, and, after much jostling, creep 
into smooth water, and drop her anchor 
rejoicing. 

In the streets of the little town fisher- 
men from Cornwall lolled about with the 





Scilly fishermen at the street corners, or 
looked forth periodically from the door of 
the “ Atlantic” public-house to see if the 
breeze was abating. But it did not abate 
for about sixty hours, until, in fact, I 
among others had grown out of patience 
with it. I wanted to see the islands 
across the water, and wanted also to set 
foot on them. But the storm haze was so 
thick that it hid them wholly ; and the 
satisfaction I could get upon the gorsy 
downs of St. Mary’s was not enough to 
content me. 

During this time of detention I walked 
round and across the large island more 
than once. It is but about eight miles in 
circumference. The surface is broker, 
though not excessively. Nowhere does 
the land reach two hundred feet in eleva- 
tion. Here and there farmsteads nestle 
in the depressions, with such shelter of 
orchards and hedges as fifty or a hundred 
years’ growth affords them. Until I saw 
these trees, I might have fancied myself in 
the bleak, treeless isles of the Faroes. But 
in Faroe they cannot rear anything of the 
kind to a greater height than two or three 
feet. Nor do they dream of the acres of 
daffodils and narcissi, not to mention arum 
lilies, which here add considerably to the 
profit of island farming. 

The island has only twelve or thirteen 
hundred inhabitants. Most of these live 
in the little capital, and their neat, white- 
washed houses, with gardens in front of 
them, tell of the civilised spirit within them. 
But the remotest farms are fully as in- 
teresting as thetown. These are generally 
in the possession of families established 
here many a day, hard-working, keen- 
witted people, with a good deal of origi- 
nality about them, 

The stranger who does not mind facing 


the farm dogs may almost be sure of a [ 


rough sort of welcome in these houses. 
One day I ate bread and cream with the 
lady of the house and drank milk, at her 
invitation, while she told me of the storms 
of the past winter, and the snow of March 
which had come to startle the children, so 
unused to such a visitation. There was a 
dense hedge of esculonia macrantha close 
to the window outside; and short, sturdy 
apple-trees also in hearty bloom. But 
spite of this buttress the gale bellowed 
into the old farm and made dolorous music 
in the passages. My hostess, however, 
gabbled on about the weather and the 
crops, unheeding the riot. She had done 
well with flowers that spring. Covent 
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Garden and the manufacturing towns of 
the Midlands and the North seem to have 
an inexhaustible appetite for the narcissi 
and lilies of these little islands. 

Spite of the storm, too, the “Lady of 
the Isles” went to and fro with fish and 
fish baskets, and also took a good cargo 
of flowers to the mainland. Thursday is the 
great day of export for the daffodils and 
narciesi, The growers arrive early in the 
morning, from the country and the other 
islands, with their various boxes and postal 
parcels, In the window of the bookseller’s 
shop in the first square of the town there 
is a telegram from Birmingham or Covent 
Garden, with the market quotations for the 
flowers. Here the men collect, and reckon 


up the worth of their merchandise. Not in- | bed 


frequently from a single homestead ten 
pounds’ value of narcissi goes off in a single 
day. They reach the markets fresh on 
Friday afternoon, in readiness for the 
Saturday sale, 

On the second day of the storm there 
was a festival in St. Mary’s. Children 
dressed in daffodils and girdled with lilies 
asembled in the town ; and the fishermen 
and their long-limbed boys formed a loose 
circle round about them. The children 
went from house to house, singing old- 
time songs, and blushing strenuously from 
their conspicuousness. They came also to 
the hotel, where they beautified the little 
palm avenue, and enjoyed the refreshment 
with which we regaled them. 

I think I got the most lusty impressions 
of the Scillies during this time by periodi- 
cally climbing the hill behind the hotel, 
and looking north and south from its 
summit. It is not much of a climb: one 
hundredand twenty-eight feet above the sea- 
level only. But the wind tore over the hill 
as if it were in the very course of a hurri- 
cane. Hereon too is the old fort of Scilly, 
which was built in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. It does one good to see such a 
stout little bit of work; and no doubt it 
was well able to give an account of itself 
to any Spanish ship which came within 
range of its guns. The lower headlands 
also are fortified ; though truly the tongues 
of granite which run from them are as 
terrible to ships as many guns. 

On this hill is a signal tower, set in the 
heart of the rabbit-haunted gorse. The wind 
shricked about it, as if it longed to tear it 
away, root and crop. But there is little 
jerry-built work in Scilly, and it will 
weather many a worse storm than this, 

Twice or thrice there was a break in the 





haze, when I was fighting my way amid 
the fortifications of 900 Hill. I saw 
as far as Agnes in one direction, and 
Samson, Bryher, and Tresco in another 
direction. But the spectacle was not 
soothing. Under the murky sky the faint 
outlines of the islands took strange shape, 
and I could have fancied they were so 
many fabulous krakens speeding towards 
the devoted town of St. Mary’s. 

At night, however, ever and anon the 
glare of the lamp of the Agnes lighthouse 
shone through the gloom. There was also 
a slip of a moon, which the clouds alter- 
nately hid and exposed. A wild sea for 
them both to illumine provided me with 
a sufficiently strong picture to take to my 


Although it was mid May, I sat by a fire 
of coals in my hotel room in the evening, 
when, having dined, I was alone with my 
reflections and such literature as I could 
find. It seemed unnatural for Scilly, 
seeing that here the winter temperature 
is not so very much below that of Nice, 
with much less violent mutations. But 
the Misses Tregarthen did not pretend to 
apologise for their native climate. The 
snow of March last had broken local 
faith in the weather. It was possible that 
the islands might run out of coal, seeing 
that they do not usually reckon to have 
more than a steamer load or two in the 
autumn, direct from Cardiff. This suffices 
for ordinary winters. I expected to find 
the stuff as dear here asin London. But 
it was only abouttwenty-fourshillings a ton, 
all told, though of somewhat indifferent 
quality. When I mentioned the peat on 
their hills as a possible resource of fuel, 
the idea was received with due honour as 
a welcome novelty. 

But all things and events come to an 
end with time; and so, on the third day, 
I awoke to find the sea from my bedroom 
window only just throbbing under the 
effects of its late perturbation. It was a 
lovely morning, with more blue sky than 
cloud above, and yet enough of the latter 
to enamel the island shapes with their 
fleeting purple shadows. 

Straightway went I to my boatman, and 
bade him get ready to take me to Agnes. 
But he met me, poor fellow, with a long 
face, 

He had been requisitioned by the 
coroner to carry him across in state to 
‘“‘sit upon a corpse,” which had come 
ashore in the night. It was not a piece 
of work he cared about, especially as it 
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entailed the duties of undertaker and 
sexton also, But there was no help for it. 
These are the kinds of unexpected “ jobs” 
which are constantly exacting attention in 
the Scillies. One day it is a wreck; there 
| will be rocket play, some heroic efforts 

made, and a week later the Crown authori- 
ties are busy with their salvage accounts. 
] This is excellent for the Crown. But 
| when the dead drift up from the sea, the 
Crown does not think of paying for the 
expense of their interment. Oh dear, no! 
| It is concerned with the living, not the 
dead. The islanders themselves must bear 
j the expense. And so they do, though 
| they feel under no compulsion not to 
grumble mightily when they pay the levies 
for the purpose. The Crown takes the 
ha’pence, and the islanders get the kicks 
of the fickle Atlantic. 

Nevertheless, I reached Agnes easily 
enough. Another boatman, with his boys, 
Charlie and Tom, carried me across the 
Sound deftly in the teeth of a strong tide. 
It is only a couple of miles, but they are 
sometimes difficult miles to get through. 
There are also snags in the way, which at 
low water are dangerous to small boats as 
well as great ships. 

Agnes, or Hagness, as it was called in 
the reign of Richard the First, is about 
four miles in circumference, with a rugged 
coast, which on its southern side is more 
than rugged. Its population is under a 
hundred and fifty. The people grow 
potatoes and flowers, and keep cows and 
poultry. These, with the fish of the sea, 
are, I suppose, a sufficiency of the raw 
material for a livelihood. 

Tais is the worst island of the five 
inhabited ones of the Scillies for wrecks. 
j The black reefs south and west of it have 
been the death of hundreds of ships. 
Seen from the gorse of Agnes, they are 
mere jagged points in the Atlantic. Ona 
calm day they do not appear so very 
ferocious, though even then there is like to 
be a girdle of surf round them. But one 
may imagine how different it is in a 
tearing south-wester, and in a mist which 
hides the light of Agnes, as well as the 
more distant lamps of the Bishop. 

I was much impressed by the ship frag- 
ments which lay about the granite rocks 
of the Bay of St. Warna, here in Agnes. 
They told me their history, which was, of 
course, mere disaster, with details more or 
leas appalling. The lighthouse keeper also 
sighed as he talked of the terrors of the 
Archipelago, 





In the old days, it is said the Hagness 
islanders prayed by a certain well in the 
strand of this bay. They besought St. 
Warna—a holy personage of whom I know 
nothing more—that she would send them 
plenty of wrecks, I imagine she has never 
been loth to humour them. The well still 
exists, though it has been filled up by the 
more virtuous moderns of Agnes. I sat by 
it and looked out upon the blue hearty sea, 
when I had dispossessed some sheep of the 
adjacent turf. But though I conjured St. 
Warna to tell me a little about herself, she 
declined to oblige me. The blue waves 
broke upon the blackened boulders, and 
cast their spray inland, and the gulls 
shrieked as if they yearned for another 
storm. 

Hence, from the higher ground, I gazed, 
too, at the Bishop lighthouse, about four 
miles distant. This is a wonderful con- 
struction, about thirty years old. The four 
men who have it in charge cannot stretch 
their legs, except on a narrow balcony, 
over which the sea often breaks with 
mighty force. It is no joke to journey to 
the rock upon which it stands, and it is 
perilous to attempt to land inside the light- 
house. Provisions and men go up by 
pulley, and, as may be supposed, accidents 
frequently happen. 

For three months at a time, the Bishop 
lighthousemen keep on duty. Then they 
get four weeks’ leave, and well they must 
appreciate it, I regret I did not accept an 
offer of escort to this lighthouse ; a relief 
boat happened to be going thither the day 
I was on Agnes. I should then have been 
able to say whether the four lightmen 
were whist-players, But even if they were, 
the succession of day and night duty would 
necessarily interfere with the propriety of 
the game. 

Grim needle rocks seem to me the chief 
feature of the most significant part of 
Agnes, 

There is no hotel on this island. I ate 
a painful luncheon of bread and cream, 
with a glass of skimmed milk, in the house 
of one of the oldest inhabitants. Un- 
fortunately the master was away, and his 
poor wife, whom I petitioned, was so very 
deaf that it cost me all my appetite to 
give her a hint of my wishes, Naturally 
she was flustered by a visitor; and yet it 
was not altogether my fault, for I had been 
recommended to her. 

This same house keeps a supply of 
brandy, to be administered only in case of 
strict nesd, There is no license to sell strong 
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drink here. One can fancy that now and 
then, after a more than common wrestle 
with the sea, an Agnes man may be excused 
if he pleads a masterful colic as a pretext 
for a thimbleful of cognac. 

_ In the main, though, no doubt, the 
restriction works well in the lesser isles. 
The people are sober, hardworking, and 
well-to-do. They have a surprising number 
of pounds in the banks, and every year, 
thanks to the flower industry, they add to 
their savings. 

Tn the evening we returned to St. Mary’s 
again, with the tide against us. The sun 
set rosily in the west, and ere I went to 
bed, there was an enchanting streak of 
moonlight on the placid water between 
St. Mary’s and Tresco, where I hoped 
to be ere another twenty-four hours had 
sped. 

I was not this night, as heretofore, 
heedful to keep my candle from glimmering 
upon an ill-done picture of a wreck on the 
wall above my chest of drawers, It seemed 
to me I had got into the midst of the 
brighter moods of the Scillies, and I meant 
to make the most of them. 

With a wind three-quarters astern, we 
had nothing to grumble about the next 
morning when we set out for Tresco—the 
island upon which Colonel Smith, the 
Lord of the Isles, has his residence. It was 
rather a light breeze than a wind; but it 
served our purpose famously. The little 
boat made but one tack, and we ran into 
the green shallows in the middle bend of 
Samson, and I was able to leap ashore, 

Samson is the nearest large island to St. 
Mary’s, though large may only be applied 
relatively to an island but one hundred and 
fifty acres in area. From St. Mary’s it 
looks quite pretty, being shaped rather 
like an egg-boiler, if you can imagine it 
laid on its side, Its waist is pinched so 
tightly that were the land here not several 
feet above the sea-level, one may be sure 
the Atlantic would soon cut through it 
and turn the island into two. Each of 
the extremities is a hill, granite rocks one 
upon another, with ferns, and gorse, and 
heather, and grass among the rocks, A 
few sheep and cows are the sole residents 
in Samson. 


Fifty years sgo this island had thirty 


inhabitants. Their houses still stand to 
witness for them : stout little buildings of 
granite, well sheltered against the wind. 
But when the Archipelago was leased by 
the first of the family who still hold it, 
this gentleman made divers radical changes 





in the social and other conditions of the 
islands ; and among other changes was the 
depopulation of Samson. The residents 
were transferred to one of the other larger 
islands, where their children might more | 
readily be taught their letters, and they 
might be within easy reach of a church. 

It cannot have been a heart-breaking 
business, this compulsory migration from 
Samson. We do not hear that the people 
revolted against the decree. Probably 
they were as ready to leave the forlorn 
little island as the Governor could wish. 

Yet in the old times Samson must 
have been thought worth human notice. 
Its northern extremity has a group of fine 
barrows or ancient tombs, not matched for 
their condition by any others in the isles. 
Certain human remains found in 1862 in 
one of the barrows prove that they had | 
been subjected to partial cremation. One 
can only conjecture about the origin of 
these early inhabitants. They may have 
been many centuries antecedent to the 
Cornish Celts of the period of the Roman 
cor quest, 

Passing from Samson, we caught a breeze 
which soon took us across to Bryher, the } 
next island. Luckily the tide was high, 
or we might have stranded fast in the }. 
passage. During exceptional tides, the | 
water is so shallow between several of the 
isles that it may be forded about knee 
deep. 

Bryher is a much more lively island 
than Samson. 
round, with a very diversified coast-line. 
In places, as at Shipman Head, in the 
north, it is as cold and repellent for vessels 
as Pellinius itself. Elsewhere its shores 
are flat and winding, and so double upon 
each other that from above they look like 
the boundaries of two or three petty 
lagoons. The little white-faced cottages 
studded about the green meadows by the 
waterside look very tranquil and charming. 

Not so, however, are the islets to the 
north-west of this pleasant little cove, 
Some of these are very bold, especially 
Maiden Bower, upon which the crags are 
piled in the form of a castle, Even on 
this comparatively quiet day, the Atlantic 
heaved into surf against the granite bases 
of these rocks; and small assurance was 
requisite to make one realise their terrors 
for'ships during a night of storm and fog. 

It was in this part of the Archipelago 
that in December, 1885, an American 
steamer got ashore in the night. Fortu- 
nately her crew wereallsaved. But of her 








It is about three miles } 
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cargo no fewer than one hundred and 
thirty-three dead bullocks were washed up 
on to the islands to distress the Scillonians. 
It would not have mattered so much if 
they had been in eatable condition. As it 
was, they were only fit to be buried out of 
sight with all speed ; and this had to be 
done at the cost of about a sovereign apiece, 
which the islanders themselves had to bear. 

Since then some slight improvement has 
been made in the management of such 
matters. When the islanders can ascertain 
the name of the owners of the vessel which 
thus—though involuntarily—puts them to 
so much inconvenience, they make a claim 
upon them, One may suppose that it is a 
claim that will be resisted in many cases ; 
but when salvage is at hand as a sort of 
pledge, with the aid of the Crown they 
may, to a certain extent, if not altogether, 
enforce their claim. 

About a hundred people get a livelihood 
on Bryher. They do not, I fancy, work 
very hard, except when they are out at 
sea. I found most of them idling in their 
little crafts, with their hands in their 
pockets, A visitor was something to be 
stared at, One little boy who was flying 


a kite—apparently as much for the diversion 


of his elders as himself—was so startled 
that he forgot his toy, which suddenly 
meee tail upwards and shot down at his 
eet. 

Bryher has a little church of its own, 
which dates from 1742. It is a thick- 
walled, square-towered little building, to 
the eye quite devoid of sentiment. But its 
nearness to the sea must at times make 
service a difficulty in it. There is a 
sounding-board over its pulpit, which is no 
doubt necessary during a winter's gale. 
Of ornament there is here hardly any. The 
floor is slated; and the simple pews are 
slate-coloured. A surplice hanging in the 
little vestry was the sole relic of humanity 
present. There is no resident clergyman, 
the minister of Tresco crossing for one 
service on Sundays. 

I like to mark the local tone of the 
epitaphs upon the tombstones in church- 
yards like this of All Saints’, Bryher. 
The allusions to the sea and the storms are 
homely, eloquent touches, which appeal as 
much to the stranger as to the residents 
themselves. Take this, for example, over 
a man of ninety-six. 


Though I’ve been where billows roar, 
Still, by God’s help, I’m safe on shore ; 
And now I'm here among the fleet, 
Waiting for Jesus Christ to meet. 





One might be disposed to cavil at the 
word “ fiset,” as applied to this old gentle. 
man of Bryher. He, at any rate, seems to 
have been in no hurry to quit this 
mortal sphere. But there is no knowing 
exactly how he meant it to be taken. As 
. marine rhyme only may it have attracted 

im. 

Here is another on the same subject, 
which, somewhat varied, I found in the 
other churchyards of the islands also : 


Our brother the haven hath gain’d, 
Outflying the tempest and wind. 


Is there not a brevity and pictorial force 
here that is almost remarkable? To me 
it seems 80. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
all the islanders live to anything like the 
age of the above-mentioned native of 
Bryher. Many of them are drowned at 
sea—not necessarily in their own waters, 
but as sailors in the world’s craft. And 
very many die young, unable to take 
kindly to the wind and the salt sea. Here, 
as in other places to which invalids are 
advised to go for their health, the number 
of deaths “from decline” seems solidly to 
discountenance the idea that there is as 
much benefit in mild air as doctors affirm. 
Bat it is possible change of air might have 
saved them, even as it saves others. 

I walked all over Bryher, and found 
Hell Bay at the north, almost worthy of 
its name, Nothing can be more formidable 
to ships than these needle-pointed rocks 
running into the Atlantic like rows of 
teeth, half hid. The wonder is that when 
a ship strikes on the Scillies she does not 
invariably get torn to pieces long ere there 
is a chance of safety for the men on. board. 
It was near Hell Bay that, during the night 
of July the twenty-seventh, 1879, a ship was 
caught by the rocks; and, almost in the same 
hour, another vessel came to grief by the 
island of Agnes, 

If ever a land ought to inspire an elegy, 
these rocks of the Scillies ought. For my 
part, I do not think I would live on them 
for the offer of a considerable income with- 
out any exertion. I should be prone to 
feel like a live man in a charnel-house, to 
which new corpses were being brought 
every day. 

Ten minutes was enough time to bring 
me across from Bryher to Tresco, in the 
port of New Grimsby, midway in the 
length of the island. It is a bright little 
channel this, between Bryher and Tresco, 
with an old castle-tower on one side of it, 
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and a bold rock, with a romantic name— 
Hangman’s Isle—midway in it. 

The strong colour of the gorse on Fresco, 
and the cluster of its houses, made me 
expect great things from this island, both 
in beauty and human animation; nor do 
I think I can say that I was disappointed. 

First it behoved me to get domicile for 
the nights and days. My Cornish friend’s 
introduction was at length likely to be of 
some service. Shouldering my little knap- 
sack, I climbed the ridge which, here at 
the waist’ of the island as usual, separates 
the one shore from the other; and in a 
quarter of an hour, I was upon the other 
side of Tresco in Old Grimsby, with an 
entirely novel outlook. 

It was soon settled. The house was 
not yet in its summer trim, but if I did 
not mind that, I should be received. Of 
luxuries, too, I was given to understand 
| that I must expect none. But I had not 
come to Tresco for high feeding, and so 
that obstacle also fell away. 

I was received as a guest by a certain 
fisherman, whose boat, the “ Black Jane,” 
lay high and dry by the roadside against 
the house. The “Black Jane”—I don’t 


| know why she was black, poor thing— 


had hurt her ribs badly, and the carpenter 
was inspecting her with his hand to his chin. 
He thought her constitution was so much 
affected that a long rest alone could put 
her to rights, with doses of tar, and new 
caulking, and patches here and there in 
the meantime, If I wished to visit the 
eastern island so well in view from the 
house, I should have to hire another boat. 
It would probably be the death of the 
“ Black Jane” and me if I put her to the 
task. 

My hostess was kind, and with all speed 
gave me a luncheon of tea and fried fish. I 
left the matter to her, and that is what she 
thought I should like. It was not what I 
should have chosen, but I laughed over the 
tea and fish, and said I would be content to 
live on tea and fish for a year. Whereupon 
I was promised something better in the 
evening, after which I went out to inspect 
the fair isle of Tresco, and notably its 
famous gardens. 

Tresco is barely half as large as St. 
Mary’s, and with only about a quarter 
as many inhabitants. A hundred years 
ago it was as densely peopled as the large 
island. That, howsver, was ere the expiry 
of the old leases, which had for long been 
granted, with periodical renewals, to the 
Dake of Leeds. The Scillies were not then 





looked after in the paternal way to which 
from 1831 they have got accustomed. The 
Duke left affairs in the hands of stewards, 
who were not always regardful of the well- 
being of the islanders. One of the most 
radical steps taken by Mr. Smith, the lessee, 
in 1831, was a partial depopulation of the 
isles in the interest of the isles, Hence, in 
great measure, the decline of the population 
of Tresco from four hundred and seventy 
in 1831 to a little over three hundred 
in 1891. 

From Old Grimsby I climbed on to the 
central down of Tresco until I was almost 
neck-deep in gorse. In front was a massive 
granite obelisk on the highest part of the 
ridge, and the gardens of the Abbey were 
seen beyond and below—a dark mass of 
cool greenery between ‘the hill and the 
eB. 

The obelisk is erected to the memory of 
the late Mr. Smith. Hence the view of 
the isles. is very comprehensive and almost 
beautiful. The Bishop lighthouse, some six 
miles south-west, looks dreadfully remote, 
and one is led to pity the poor fellows 
cooped up in it. If the day is calm, the 
scoring of black lines over the glistening: 
surface of the Atlantic channels has a 
strange fascinating appearance. You may 
then, and especially at low tide, count 
islets until you are confused by the num-: 
ber, or their involved proximity to each 
other. 

A wicket led me into the Abbey gardens, 
and I was soon in sympathy with the 
praises which have been offered so freely 
to the skill of the various gardeners who 
have had this space at their disposal. I 
could have fancied myself in Florida or in 
Tenerife. The aloes and shapely palms 
ran in long avenues, and many a tropical 
flower burned like a flame in the shaded 
precincts, Tree-ferns, too, worthy of New 
Zealand, were here in nooks higher than 
one’s head, and more than anything else 
might have made one doubtful of one’s 
latitude. 

Bat the gardener made no inordinate 
brag of his success. The luxuriance of our 
surroundings was due, of course, chiefly to 
the mild climate of the Scillies in general, 
and especially to the protected southern 
aspect of this part of Tresco. 

To my mind even more impressive than 
these exotic plants, with their formidable 
battalions of thorns, was the dense cypress . 
hedge to ,the carriage-road on the other 
side of the gardens. A little gloomy it 
certainly is, but of its kind probably 
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unique in the British Isles; and as I 
walked along the road, cuckoo after cuckoo 
was heard calling from the midst of the 
brake. 

Beyond, on the farther side of the fresh- 
water lake which helps to beautify the 
Governor’s residence, could be seen the 
methodical rows of daffodils and narcissi, 
fenced in with rushes and palings, which 
must, in Covent Garden and elsewhere, 
confer another kind of fame upon the Lord 
of the Isles. The Governor is quick to 
profit with his tenants by the prevalent 
passion for flowers ; and floriculture is now, 
after fish, the most important of the island 
industries. 

As the day was still young, from the one 
end of Tresco I walked to the other, where 
the Atlantic throbbed unbrokenly from 
the north. Here the granite rocks, though 
not a hundred and fifty feet high, are very 
bold. The great waves of the great sea 
have worn long, deep gullies into the mass, 
and one may get a very passable thrill by 
peeping into them from the precipitour, 
almost overhanging edges. 


This part of Tresco is primitive. In 


time to come it may be cultivated, but at 
present it is all rock and unbroken heath. 


Atlantic wreckage lies in a cumber among 
its shore boulders, and the imaginative 
man may conjure up grim visions of 
disaster in the winter nights of fog and 
strong north-east or north-west winds. 

Thence I dropped towards the side of the 
island bordering upon Bryher, and so came 
to Cromwell’s castle, with Hangman’s Isle, 
a gunshot into the water. Cromwell him- 
self never set foot in Scilly ; but of course 
there was an echo of the great Rebellion 
here as elsewhere inthe realm. His castle 
is, in truth, a strong little round tower, 
which might still be turned to good 
account. Its summit is battlemented, and 
its walls would stand the shock of the 
explosion of a big gun. But in all pro- 
bability no enemies will ever try to make 
their way up this pretty little channel for 
the purpose of despoiling the isles, Such 
ships as do find themselves here soon wish 
they were elsewhere. On the beach of 
New Grimsby is one such. No lives were 
lost in this case ; but the vessel is a wreck, 
and the Tresco lads amuse themselves by 
climbing its anchor chains to the deck, and 
thence descending into the hold, never 
more destined to carry merchandise 
through the Atlantic. 

When the sun was near setting I returned 
to my cottage, and feasted soberly to the 





ticking of several clocks. The tide: was 
very low, and the strait between Tresco 
and St. Martin’s, the most easterly of the 
large islands, was almost expunged. To 
this island of St. Martin’s I determined to 
cross on the morrow. My landlady busied 
herself in securing for me a boatman and 
a boat that should be a good substitute 
for her own husband and the invalided 
“ Black Jane.” 

Another bright day rose with the lark, 
and confirmed me in my new belief that 
the Scillies are an enchanting little spot, 
with Elysian weather all the year round. 

We set out betimes in a dead calm. 
Sails were not a bit of use. Going by 
Tean, and St. Helen’s, I landed on each of 
these islands—formerly inhabited, but now 
destitute like Samson. For my part, 
I should like very much to have a summer 
villa on one of them, between their granite 
humps. An artist would certainly find 
much food for his pencil here, what with 
the bright hues of the shallow sea, the bold 
crags, the old ruins on St. Helen’s, the 
white bays, and the prospect of the other 
islands on all sides. But, of course, it 
could only be a fine weather residence, and 
even at that it might now and then be 
dull. 

St. Martin’s is a long island, with a more 
bulky waist than the other chief islands. 
It has an area of five hundred and fourteen 
acres, and about one hundred and seventy 
inhabitants. Time was when it had nearly 
three hundred people; but was not as 
prosperous as it now is. 

This little land sports three towns: 
Lower, Middle, and Higher. Middle Town 
consists of but three or four houses ; and 
Lower Town is hardly larger. About the 
houses are the trim flower-beds, which tell 
of the island’s wealth; and the bronzed 
men and lads may be seen attending to 
them early and late. Nor do they alone 
take charge of the exports of the island ; 
the girls of the houses cut and trim and 

ack the flowers, and sweet is the perfume 
of the kitchen or out-house in which such 
gentle work is done. 

Here on St. Martin’s I was nearly begin- 
ning an excavation which might have 
resulted in something arch ologically great. 
The kindly farmer to whom I went for 
my stereoty ped—and somewhat tiresome— 
luncheon of bread and clotted cream, with 
milk to drink, acted as cicerone over the 
island. We came to a ring of stones on 
the down above the house, and he told 
how he had it from his father that this 
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was an ancient sepulchre, I was sceptical, 
and he proposed fetching pick and shovel 
there and then. Nothing could have grati- 
fied me more. But alas! the more-discreet 
voice of his wife put a stop to the business. 
Without the sanction of the Lord of the 
Isles, she reminded us, we had no right to 
dig for—minerals or corpses, But, indeed, 
there are barrows enough in the Scillies 
apart from this ring of stones. 

For the rest, St. Martin’s is like the 
other islands of the group. Its people are 
simple and kind, but far from fools. Of 
old they were great hands at smuggling ; 
now they live at peace with all the world, 
and, I judge, their consciences also, If 
only the Governor would let them have 
their farms on longer leases, I imagine 
they would be perfectly happy. 

And so in the evening I returned to 
Tresco, and my ticking clocks. 

The succeeding days were but repeti- 
tions, more or less, of those that preceded 
them. When I wanted strong exercise 
and strong air, I went on to the north 
downs of Tresco, or took a boat and rowed 
into the Sound. On the other hand, when 
I merely desired sweet communion with 
Nature, I strolled on to the gorse-ridge by 
the monument, and, with larks above me, 
looked my fill at the Archipelago mapped 
out beneath me. The Abbey gardens were 
& convenient compromise when my mood 
was neither one thing nor the other. 

So the time sped, until one day I crossed 
back to St. Mary’s, and that same morning 
went aboard the homeward-bound steamer 
in company with many mackerel and some 
flowers, 

By this time the Scillies had become so 
endeared to me, that if I had been half 
as sentimental as Sterne I should have 
dropped a tear of regret at leaving them. 

To tell the truth, however, there was a 
brisk south-wester blowing which did not 
allow me any moments for the exercise of 
such licensed hypocrisy. 

Nevertheless, I am free to say that I 
hope to return to the Scillies some day— 
either as Governor or simple tourist. 


MRS. DAWE’S LADY-HELP. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE Dawes were not told of the engage- 
ment. But it did not need that, to fill up 








the cup of bitterness and mortification 
they were drinking. They were hardly 
civil to Miss Smith when she left them } 
the next day—she, naturally, declining to 

stay any longer under their roof. Martha 
wept loud and long, and was scarcely con- | 
scled by the promise that Miss Smith gave 
her, of sending for her should she ever 
need a servant of herown, Even Thomas 
felt melancholy ; but was cheered up by 
the very handsome tip he received from 
that young lady, whose generosity made | 
him wonder for many days afterwards, 

Greatly to his disappointment, and a | 
little to his surprise, it must be confessed, | 
Mr. James Brown was not allowed to { 
accompany Miss Smith to London. She | 
begged him so earnestly to stay and look 
for the thief, who, she was convinced, had 
not reached London yet, that he yielded. 
An uncomfortable suspicion that that was } 
not her real reason vanished, however, 
before the look she gave him, as she | 
leant forward from the carriage window to 
say good-bye. It thrilled him long after 
the train had disappeared from view. 

“T’ll find the thief at once,” he said, “and 
then I can go to her.” 

But the search was not so easy as he 
fancied, and as the days went on, and he 
saw the scoffing sneer on his relations’ 
faces, he was more thankful than ever that 
he had had the means of silencing their 
tongues. Whatever they might think now, 
they dare not say it. If it had not been 
for that, his love’s dear name would have 
been coupled with crime through all the 
county. 

A fortnight went by, during which long 
weary time Miss Smith would not allow him 
to visit her in London till the thief was 
found. Then, one day, the London detective 
who had been engaged by Mr. James | 
Brown, and whose life had been a burden 
to him for the unreasonable impetuosity 
and impatience of that young man, laid his 
hands on the thief. 
who went about the county posing as a 
lady in distress. She had come up to the 
Vicarage that afternoon, while Miss Smith 
was in the garden, looking like a shabbily 
dressed visitor. She had soon found out 
the emptiness of the house, and had had 
the audacity to walk upstairs. Gwen's 
room was the first she came to, and quickly 
discovering the key in the drawer, had 
opened it, seized the lace and ring, and 
decamped as quietly as she had come, 

The next day following on the discovery, 
Mr. James Brown took the train to London 








She was a woman } 
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to carry the news. He felt that not even 
Miss Smith had any right to keep him from 
her now. 

It was seven o'clock when he reached 
London. He went to an hotel, dined, and 
then, jumping into a hansom, drove off as 
fast as it would take him to the address 
she had given. 

The hansom drew up before a large 
house in one of the most fashionable streets 
in London. 

A man in livery opened the door. 
James Brown caught a glimpse of another 
in the distance of the great handsome hall. 
He wondered if she were happier in this 
new situation, and thought, with a glow of 
intensest exultation, how soon now he 
could come between her and the toil and 
weariness of waiting on other people, 

A portly, elderly butler came forward 
and took him over from the footman, 
leading the way up the broad, handsome 
staircase, to a landing on which stood 
flowering shrubs and palms, 

The soft carpets, the rich hangings, the 
costly Oriental lamps, all gave an impres- 
sion of great wealth and luxury. Mr. James 
Brown took it in vaguely; but he was 
occupied, rather, with the pleased thought 
that, judging from the servants’ respectful 
manner, Miss Smith, whatever her position, 
was treated with the deference dus to her 
as a lady. His fingers tingled tv slip a 
handsome tip into the portly butler’s 
hand. 

But, a moment later, every thought, save 
one, vanished from his brain. 

Passing through heavy silken curtains, 
they came to a door which the butler 
opened. 

“ Mr, James Brown.” 

Mr. James Brown, stepping into the 
room as the butler drew aside, had a vague 
impression of a great, beautiful room, full 
of flowers, and soft shaded light, and ex- 
quisite colouring; and then everything 
seemed to merge into a slight, graceful 
figure which stood for one second, startled 
and still, gazing at him across the great 
room. 

“ James!” 

Then the figure, recovering from its 
stillness of gladness and surprise, came 
swiftly across to him, and he forgot all 
else but that he held her in his arms once 
more, 

It was some moments before she could 
extricate herself, and laughing and blush- 
ing she retreated from him, while he, able 
now to take in something else than the 





mere fact of her presence, gazed at her 
with a kind of wondering awe and amaze- 
ment in his eyes. 

Was this the neat, quietly robed little 
lady-help he had wooed and won in the 
country vicarage—this daintily dressed, 
graceful young lady, with diamonds holding 
the costly lace ruffle of her dinner-dress, 
with her silken draperies and her unmis- 
takeable air of the great society world ? 
What did it mean? He glanced from her 
round the room, and back again to her. 

“ What does it mean?” he asked, in a 
bewildered tone, but with something in his 
eyes that darkened their gladness, 

She saw the shadow, and her own face 
paled, and she ran to him for the first time 
of her own accord. 

“T love you!” her face, dyed crimson, 
hid itself on his breast, ‘‘ and I don’t want 
to stay in England. [I'll go out West with 
you, and leave all my money behind, if you 
like ; and serve in the store, too, if you 
will teach me how to add up the bills.” 

Slowly into the pale disappointment of 
his face dawned a very curious smile. It 
was grim; it was ashamed; it was. in- 
tensely amused. 

“And what is your name, pray?” he 
asked, severely. But his arms closed 
round her, and she lifted her head, and 
saw the smile, and knew that she was 
forgiven. 

“ Muriel Carr,” she said, meekly. 

It was the name of one who for the 
last two seasons had been one of Society’s 
richest and most popular beauties. He 
had heard of her. 

“ Well, Miss Muriel Carr,” after a slight 
pause during which he digested the dis- 
covery, “and will you tell me how you 
came masquerading as a lady-help, and 
leading me into the presumption “a 

“ Presumption! As if I am _ good 
enough—— No, no, I won’t say that, 
then!” hiding her face, that he should 
not silence her after a fashion of his own. 
“ But it was in this way: you know that 
I have had so much, and my life has been 
so happy, that I have always been inte- 
rested in those poor girls who had none of 
the advantages and blessings that I have 
had. I tried to help them a little, but it 
seemed always as if my life were so easy 
that I could never really understand what 
they suffered ; so at the end of this season 
I thought I would try it myself; and one 
day I heard of some lady who wanted a 
lady-help—some one who had the reputa- 
tion of being a very hard mistress, I met 
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one of the governesses she had had, and I 
asked a friend to give me a character. I 
had learned cooking at South Kensington,” 
with a laugh, “‘and I went to the place 
just to see what other poor girls have 
sometimes to bear; and: there—I met 
you.” ; 

She saw the black cloud gathering on his 
face, and at this moment of her own happi- 
ness she would not Jet him be angry even 
with those who had treated her so shame- 
lessly. Her woman’s wit had guided her. 
The cloud passed away and left only a 
mist before his eyes. It soon cleared 
away as he looked down into her upturned 
face, and told her about the ring and lace. 

*T am glad I am cleared,” she said. 
And then the absurdity of the shamefal 
accusation struck them and they both 
] laughed. 

* All my friends, at least the few who 
knew what I was doing, were. very angry 
with me for trying such an experiment. 
My uncle and aunt with whom I live 
would say that it served me right if they 
knew! Bat they are very good to me, 
and always let me have my own way. 
They are only staying in town now 
| because I wanted to wait for you. They 

are dining out to-night, but you can see 
them to-morrow.” 

A sudden suspicion, confirmed when he 


noticed more keenly a certain pale’ weari- 


ness in her face, struck Mr. James Brown 
that she had had rather a difficult time of 
it since she had announced her engagement 
to her relations. After all, they would be 
quite justified in refusing their consent to 
her marrying an assistant in an American 
Her caprices must have their 
} limits, 
1 “I am twenty-two, and entirely my 
| own mistress,” she said, with apparent 
| irrelevance, toying with the. button of his 

coat. 
] Again that queer expression came into 
_ face, and now he looked doubtfully at 
er. 

“T have something to tell you,” with 
a most unusual nervousness, but plunging, 
after his fashion, straight to the point. 
*T—TI am afraid I have deceived you. I 
am not a poor man. I did serve in that 
store once, but I went on till I became 
master. I put by money and sold the 
store, and bought land which turned out 
@ splendid speculation; and now I am,” 
he grew actually crimson, his voice 
faltered, “a kind of chap they call a 
millionaire.” 





Slowly she drew herself from his arms, 
looking him straight in the eyes, her 
face paling and freezing as the walls of 
a delightful romance raised by all that 
was best and truest in her heart, fell about 
her. Then he too was inspired. 

“T did it to find. out what my own 
people were worth. I found them dross— 
but I met you.” ‘ 

And as her face quivered and flushed 
and dimpled back once more into loving 
life, he too saw that he was forgiven ! 


The rage, the mortification of the Dawes, 
when they heard the true histories of their 
relation and lady-help, may be better 
described than imagined. Not even the 
handsome presents of jewellery sent them 
by both Mr. and Mrs. James Brown as a 
token of forgiveness, before they sailed 
for America, could do much more than 
soften their bitterness and disappointment. 
That rankled in their hearts for years 
afterwards, Almost every season the 
James Browns came to England, and the 
accounts of their doings in London and 
New York society, in both of which Mrs. 
James Brown reigned as a:leader of fashion, 
filled them with envy and melancholy, 
_ breach was never healed between 
them, 


Mrs. the 


usually 
noblest and most forgiving of women, 
had by dint of persistent questioning 
found out from her husband the fact of 


James Brown, 


his lost inheritance. How Mr. Dawe, in a 
moment of temptation, had abstracted a 
second will made by a dying kinsman 
which left his property entirely to 
James Brown, then a little lad, and left 
only a former will which divided the 
property between him—Mr, J. Dawe— 
and another relation. By one of those 
curious cranks of the human mind, which 
leads to the detection of most criminals, 
Mr. Dawe did not at first destroy the 
stolen will, Perhaps some vague idea of a 
possible future restitution eased his 
always troubled conscience. Mrs. Dawe, 
who heard of the theft after it was com- 
mitted, always urged him to destroy it. 
But it was kept among other papers in the 
strong safe. James Brown, left to Mr. 
Dawe’s guardianship, was brought up 
harshly and tyrannically, continually flouted 
for being a drag and expense on them, 
As he grew older, through things he heard 
from other persons, a certain suspicion 
came tohim. His uncle’s strange nervous- 
ness about the safe impressed him, One 
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day, by accident, he came into possession 
of his uncle’s keys. He searched the safe, 
and found the will. He took it out, and 
had a copy made of it. It was in his 
possession for a few days, during which he 
gave no sign of the fraud that had been 
committed on him. He had taken an 
impression in wax of the key, and had 
another made, He finally returned the 
copy of the will to the safe, keeping the 
original, and not yet deciding what he 
should do, It was not so much the loss 
of the money that enraged him, as the 
cowardly treachery, supplemented by all 
the hardness and insults which had been 
heaped on him—the injured one—since. 

But as his rage cooled down, two con- 
siderations began to move him. Perhaps 
the first was his own conduct, The 
manner in which he had gained possession 
of the will seemed less and less credit- 
able to him,the more he thought it over. 

Secondly, he felt such unutterable con- 
tempt for his uncle and aunt, that the 
very thought of disputing with them over 
the money was abhorrent. 

Let them keep their ill-gotten goods. 
He had the will. If ever they proved un- 
pleasant in any way, he would use it 
against them. 

But to stay any longer under their roof 
was impossible. The very day that he 
came to the conclusion of keeping silence, 
he started off without saying a word to 
any one, 

From that day, to the day eight years 
later, when he returned to the Vicarage, 
a one in England had had a word from 
him. 

It was a week after his abrupt departure 
that Mr. Dawe, always a prey to weak 
remorse and guilty fears, destroyed what 
he believed was the will, The sight of it 
was so abhorrent to him that he did not 
open it to see if it were the original one. 
Afterwards, he and Mrs. Dawe bitterly 
regretted the oversight. For, a little later, 
on turning out the room James Brown had 
used at the Vicarage, they found, in a 
corner of a cupboard in it, the second 
key. From that time, for many a long day, 


they knew no peace. Had he gone to the 
safe, and what had he found there? 

The servant, who had found the key, 
whispered her suspicions to one or two 
intimate friends ; and at first the Dawes, 
in desperation clinging to the thought that, 
if he should turn against them, they might 
in this key hold a weapon against him, did 
not hush up the story. But as time went 
on, and James Brown showed no sign of 
executing judgement on them, they grew 
less afraid. They saw, too, that their 
weapon was a very poor one against 
the accusation he could bring against 
them. 

But their peace was to have a rude 
awakening. Lonely in the midst of his 
great wealth, a longing came over James 
Brown to speak once more to some of his 
own kith and kin. From his uncle and 
aunt he expected nothing ; but there were 
his cousins, Minnie and Gwen. He would 
see of what stuff they were made. He had 
long ago decided on never making any use 
of the will in his possession. He had even 
resolved to bury its story in the past, and 
try and meet his uncle and aunt, as if it 
had never been. 

Even their heartless and insulting con- 
duct to him did not change the former 
resolution ; but their treatment of Muriel 
altered the case. In that short conversa- 
tion with his aunt, he told her first that 
the will was in his possession, and then 
made his conditions. 

When he had brought her to a state of 
miserable fear and obedience, he promised 
her that their ill-gotten gains should still 
be theirs, 

Probably he, too, in the great happiness 
that is now his, would have shown less 
coldness and severity to his unlucky re- 
lations, had not it been for their conduct 
to Mariel. That he could not forget. So 
the Dawes have to be contented with only 
hearing of their millionaire relations from 
afar ; and, to the end of their days, the girls 
will think with regret of the magnificent 
possibilities they lost in the way of a 
rich husband, by their discourtesy to their 
cousin. Their lady-help had been wiser. 
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